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Public Sale Sebruary 6, 7 and 8 at 2 p. m. 


Karly American Silver and Heirlooms 


; Of the Van Cortlandt, Beck, Clinton 
and Caldwell Families 


From the Van Cortlandt Manor House, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Karly American Glass 
Property of William Mitchell Van Winkle 


Together With Property of Other Owners, Including 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


y MINIATURE FURNITURE 


BENNINGTON POTTERY + HOOKED RUGS 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 

HE extensive collection of early American 

glass, property of William Mitchell Van 
Winkle, Rye, N. Y., including rare Stiegel, 
Ohio-Stiegel. three-mold, New Jersey, Pitkin 
and other examples. Among the important 
pieces a light green three-mold deep bowl 
attributed to an early Kent, Ohio, glassworks; 
and a Stiegel amethyst glass diamond-daisy 
perfume bottle. Also rare Stiegel type flasks and 
bottles: three-mold decanters, bottles, dishes, 
pitchers, hats and other pieces: South Jersey 
vials; Stiegel and other hand-blown glass per- 
fume bottles; pairs of Sandwich pressed lacy 
glass dishes; and historical flasks and bottles. 
A few pieces from other owners including a fine 
Stiegel amethyst glass vase with twelve panels. 


THE VAN CORTLANDT HEIRLOOMS 


Heirlooms and historical items of the Van Cort- 
landt, Beck. Clinton and Caldwell families, sold 
by order of Miss Catharine Van Cortlandt 
Mathews and Mrs William V. Mason. Among 
these an important collection of early American 
silver owned by Anne Stevenson, second wife 
of Maj. Gen. Pierre Van Cortlandt, including 
a two-handled tea tray by Shepherd & Boyd of 
Albany, a flat-top tankard by Thomas Hamers- 
ley. New York, and a fluted silver tea service by 
William Thomson, New York. Other family 


silver, much of it accompanied by the original 
signed bills, including a pair of oblong fruit 
baskets by Hugh Wishart, New York, owned by 
Pierre Van Cortlandt; and a two-handled soup 
tureen with the stamp of Rockwell, New York, 
owned by Maj. Gen. Pierre Van Cortlandt. 
Among the family jewelry a George III gold 
and enamel watch and chatelaine owned by 
‘Caty’ Clinton, first wife of Maj. Gen. Pierre 
Van Cortlandt. Also Colonel Philip Van Cort- 
landt’s badge of membership in the Society of 
the Cincinnati, miniatures, a fine crayon por- 
trait of Pierre Van Cortlandt, and choice family 
china and glass. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIONS 
Early American furniture with fine mahogany 
pieces including a Chippendale chest of drawers 
by Jonathan Gostelowe; a card table and work 
table by Samuel McIntire; a set of seven chairs 
and a settee by Duncan Phyfe; and Gov. De Witt 
Clinton’s drawing table. Also a New England 
cherry butterfly table, c. 1700, and a set of seven 
Hitchcock chairs with eagle splats. An attractive 
selection of miniature furniture. Bennington 
pottery poodles, lions and other figures. A choice 
group of American pictorial hooked rugs with 
amusing sentiments. Send seventy-five cents for 
illustrated catalogue. 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con- 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 










































The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 








For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RBLICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 













Owing to additional heavy costs, due to War, all rates of sale 
commission are increased by 2 per cent, as of August 31st, 1940. 
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BOSTON, FROM THE BIGNOU GALLERY 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC MASTERPIECE FOR BOSTON: THE FAMOUS “A LA MIE” JUST ACQUIRED 


To America, never rich in the monumental oil paintings of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the past year has brought two of the most important works in 
that medium by one of the most profound psychological painters of all 
time—the La Goulue at the Moulin Rouge which entered a private collec- 
tion last spring, and now the purchase by the Boston Museum of the cele- 
brated A la Mie. Measuring twenty-one inches high, it was painted in 1891, 
and was long in a Scottish private collection. Almost from the time it was 
painted its scathing realism made it one of Lautrec’s most publicized works 
The exact meaning of the title cannot be ascertained, probably because of 
its specifically contemporary imputation; the French noun mie has two 
definitions, one properly as a crumb, the other colloquially as a contraction 
for m’amie or sweetheart. Either significance could be attached to the 
picture, or again A la Mie might be the name of the cafe which 15 the 
scene here. In any case, the meaning is so clear that the title scarcely 
matters. It is fully indicated in the comments on the picture by Charles 
C. Cunningham, Assistant Curator of Paintings at Boston, who writes as 
follows: “As a scene of utter degradation and tragedy it has few equals 


in Lautrec’s painting and comes perhaps closer to moralizing than any of 
his works. The vicious leer of the man as he leans heavily on the table 
and the sullen, balf-closed eyes of the young girl with ber untidy red bhai 
and dirty cotton blouse, are given emphasis by the shabby café, with tts 
drab red tinsel curtains and the green ironwork of the enamel top table. 
... Actually, however, the composition is taken from a photograph made 
by his friend, the photographer Paul Sescau, according to the artist's in- 
structions. Lautrec has made minor changes, but in essentials it remains 
much the same. The models for the picture were Lautrec’s jovial friend 
and travelling companion, Maurice Gilbert, and a pretty young profes- 
sional model, and the representation of their characters and their expres- 
sion are entirely of Lautrec’s imagination. It has been suggested, and not 
without foundation, that Lautrec painted A la Mie in competition with 
Degas’ Absinthe Drinkers. The theme is the same, two people, a man and 
a woman, seated at a table, having drunk too heavily. The pathos 
and insight of A la Mie have seldom, if ever, been equalled by Lautrec, 
and as an example of bis painting it takes rank among the foremost.” 
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A SAMPLING of EL GRECO 
Honoring the 400th Annwersary of Hts Birth for Greek Relief 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


an its reflections on magazine-covers 


g ye star attraction for the public tod: more th 


of his native land through the Greek War Re- 
among the cld masters is, above all others and in advertising. El Greco, in a word, has lief 


unquestionably El Greco. Put his name up in come to be the prophet of the modern way of 


seeing, and it matters little to his public if they 


\ssociation. That is the manifestation now 
current at the Knoedler Galleries. It catalogues 
seventeen paintings (of which two were not yet 


occasionally confuse his own autograph crea- hung when I visited the galleries) selected, from 
mantic personality—as in the case of his nine- tion with an entire artistic outlook that began the some seventy-five American-owned works 


teenth century box-office rival Van Gogh—for I attributed to El] Greco, by an imposing Execu- 


lights, and you can count on capacity audiences 
and a long run. His appeal is not based on ro- 


gh—t in 


ate Renaissance Venice in Tintoretto and 
the big crowd knows nothing of the personal his- 


Veronese and the Bassani and was practiced on 
a little the Iberian peninsula by other Italo-Spaniards 


surprised to find out, was born Domenikos lke Carducho and Mayno. This just happens 
Pheotokopoulos. What show business calls 


the to be the way the public likes its old masters 
draw seems to lie in the fact that the El] Greco 


stvle—and | mean style—has a direct and obvi- 


tive Board and Executive Committee which to 
tory of the man who, it is generally gether list almost as many members as there are 
paintings in the exhibition. It is true, of course, 
that the borrowing of pictures becomes each 
time more difficult than the last, and | have no 
cially keen sense of timing that prompted the doubt that a greater quantity would have been 
idea of an El Greco exhibition intended not welcomed by those responsible for the exhibi- 
only to celebrate the four-hundredth anniver- 
seen sary of his birth but also to benefit, by admis- 
dern painting, they may well know no 


Hence it was good showmanship with an espe 


ous relationship with the distortion to which 
modern painting has accustomed modern eyes tion. The fact remains, nevertheless, that there 
are at least seven capital works by El Greco in 


Those are not necessarily eves that have 


sion and catalogue receipts, the suffering people this country (two at the Metropolitan, two in 


EL GRECO: “ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST IN) A LANDSCAPE, 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO M. KNOEDLER & CO., IN( 


1597-1002 (LEFT); “ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS,” DATED 


1004 
LENT BY MR, GEORGE BLUMENTHAIL 





re Widener Collection, and one each in the 


vuseums of Chicago, Boston and Cleveland) 
none of w re included in the present event 
They are, it will surely be admitted, works of 
he stature which alone shows the Cretan a 
ne ol the very great masters 

Yet, having been held, the exhibition is al 
accomplished fact, and | suppose its best justift 
cation will come from the money it ts expected 
to provide tor the unfortunate war victims 
nhappy Greece. El Greco's box-office appeal 


ll undoubtedly see to that. Nor will it be 


indeserved, for if the exhibition offers no awe 
some splendor in a large-scale view of the artist 
t does offer a number of interesting opportu 
nities for study and comparison, as well as an 
occasional aesthetic thrill from some of the 
paintings which, although they are in smaller 
scale, belong in spirit to the genius of the gre 

compositions heretofore mentioned and others 
still greater, in the Prado and elsewhere 


11 


Spain. Of these smaller gems, the most bt 


in this exhibition is certainly the Adorat rf 


Shepherds \ent by Mr. George Blumenthal 


It is dated 1604, in the first Toledan maturity 


of Theotokopoulos—that moment in which his 


completely personal style had evolved out of 


the many forms which molded it. The abrupt 


late sixteenth century Venetian perspective 1s 


‘ 


combined here with the elongated figures ol 


Cretan ikons of the same period to present the 


curious unity of space and mass that went to 


Iscension picture of the 


Prado. Here it leads the spectator into. the 


produce the great 


scene about on a level with the foreground and 
yet with the eflect of soaring movement which 
one of the circling angels overhead might have 
had if he had landed on the ground for a mo 
ment and taken off again. This gives that ex 
traordinary feeling of instantaneousness with 
which Greco anticipated the much more cheapls 
impelled snapshot imagery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the wonder is not all in composition 
and the drawing that goes to make these daz- 
zling, gravity-defying miracles—it would be un- 
attained were it not for these deeply shadowed 
reds and greens, through which a solid biue 
streak occasionally flashes like a blaze of light- 
ning. In the great works of El Greco, color, like 
that of a true modern painter, is inseparable 
from form. 

Scarcely less interesting artistically is the 
slightly earlier figure of St. John in a Landscape 
where the spatial requirements, fortunately, have 
not yet been so sophisticatedly solved within an 
enclosed area and, as a result, have given us one 
of those broad views of nature that occur only 
rarely in cisatlantic Grecos. Even the figure 
superbly graceful as he stands in his lonely 
grandeur, is somehow subordinated to the sheer 
space of all outdoors, and related in perfect 
coérdination to the distant horizon that rises 
only just above his knees. Again it is drawing— 
draftsmanship with the brush that works from 
the mass toward contours, that finally paints 
glaze upon glaze of grey shadows into the lights 
to become the real linear modeling—which 
makes the whole, aided by the solid naturalistic 
green of the landscape. 

Again, in Mr. Cintas’ Christ in the House of 
Simon, the union of form of color reaches a 
resolution that virtually attains the abstract. 
The interior with its outlets at the side, at first 
glance like a cleverly contrived stage, is really 
a marvelous geometric component to which the 
round table adds the completing unit. 

But in no case is the content sacrificed to this 
painterly virtuosity, but instead, as in the music 
of Palestrina which was inspired by the same 
Counter-Reformationist will of the Council of 
Trent which was the source for Greco’s religious 
art, it is precisely the new complication of pat- 
tern and involvement of scale which gives new 
credibility and new values to timeworn, con- 
ventional themes. 


AMERICAN 


PAINTERS’ 
DRAWINGS 


Kirst Annual Show 
of Natwe Draftsmen 


GRATIFYING innovation in American 
art is the inauguration of a series of an 


ial exhibitions of drawings by living l S 
rtists at the Albany Institute of History and 
Art, the first of which is now on view. Draw- 
ngs by old masters have always interested con- 


noisseur and collector, but such a showing 


iblic to the excellence of modern draftsman- 
ship has long been needed. Most of the items 
the present exhibition were gathered from public 


and private collections and from New York art 


dealers; the rest were selected from hundreds 


Names of those present in the First American 


1 


Drawing Annual represent a wide geographic 


EXHIBITED AT THE ALBANY 


area. Not only are there familiar Eastern mas- 
ters as Mahonri Young, John Sloan, John Marin, 
Guy Péne du Bois, Walt Kuhn and Eugene 





LENT BY THE FOGG MUSEUM 


SHEELER’S CHARCOAL: “SLEEPING CAT” 
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EXHIBITED AT THE ALBANY INSTITUT! 
“PORTRAIT OF KUNIYOSHI” BY GANSO 


Speicher, but also Thomas Hart Benton, John 
Carroll and John Steuart Curry from the Mid- 


dle West; and among those representing the 





INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 
ERNEST FIENE’S ABLE PEN, INK AND CHARCOAI 


DRAWING: “RECLINING NUDE” 


far West are Parker Jackson Gordena, Peter 
Hurd and Kenneth Callahan. Although the ex- 
hibit is marked as “contemporary,” the term in- 
cludes a wide variety of masters of today. There 
are the old favorites: Augustus Tack, Alexan- 
der Brook, Peggy Bacon, William Gropper, 
George Grosz, Robert Brackman, Olin Dows and 
Henry L. McFee; the younger names include 
Paul Cadmus, Raphael Soyer and Jack Levine. 
There is an even wider choice of subject matter 
than one would naturally expect in such a com- 
prehensive exhibition, 

Although some are studies for paintings and 
etchings, the drawings are, in almost every in- 
stance, finished drawings. Thus drawing as a 
medium has been accepted by the artist as one 
in which he can work with at least one eye set 
hopefully on public sales. The collectors, there- 
fore, should not be far behind. The Annual dem- 
onstrates that actual serious work is being done 
in the field and every known variety of tech- 
nique is being employed. With coloristic values 
in mind, the artist has used not only pencil and 
crayon, but also combined washes, charcoal, 
chalk and conte. 
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As Frenchmen Once Painted the 


Countryside of Britain ee France 


A Sentimental Journey through the Eyes of the 


Impressionists for the Benefit of War Relief 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


RIENCH and English landscapes by French 
k nineteenth century painters are currently 
displayed at the Bignou Gallery for the benefit 
of the British War Relief Society. Here, among 
some thirty other pictures, hangs Pissarro’s 
Crystal Palace, London, and the fact that it was 
painted in 1870 when the artist, seeking refuge 
from that other Blitzkrieg, found an obvious 
asvlum in England, furnishes food for reflection 
But if the visitor to this carefully selected and 
well arranged display finds himself absorbed by 
other considerations than the purely aesthetic 
it nevertheless contains some beautiful pictures, 
and interesting material for the connoisseur and 
student is provided by contrasting examples of 
different periods in the work of Renoir, Sisley, 
Monet and Pissarro. 

he center of the stage is held by the Impres- 
sionists, but earlier are a quartet of Corots of 
the fluffy period of the sixties when the painting 
of blurred trees, suggested perhaps by the de- 
velopments of photography at that date, occu- 
pied him most. L’Eglise dans les bots is a little 
gem, deep in color, while La Chaumiére des 
dunes shows three figures solidly painted. No 
one could capture the charm of sunlight on 
birch-bark as well as he, and Ville d’Avray illus- 
trates this in a fine passage against a haze of 


EXHIBITED AT 


SOLIDITY OF MASS IN ALFRED SISLEY’S "LE PONT DE MORET,” PAINTED IN 


THE 


unusually deep blue. There is no Courbet, but 
his spirit is present in several pictures, par- 
ticularly in the compact little early Cézanne Le 
Vur blanc, with its intense blue sky and its 
bright greens 
Ihe starred players are Pissarro and Sisley 

represented by five canvases apiece—a happy 
turn of events since these truly important 
masters are too often passed by in the rush to 
get at the work of more dominating person- 
alities. By both are quiet little landscapes of 
the seventies, calm in their blending of greys 
and greens in placid, yet somehow commanding 
portrayals of country roads and rural towns 
Both are seen again in the nineties when they 
made definite and bright statements in full pro- 
claiming color. In the work of Pissarro, the 
rather monochrome effect of the Crystal Palace 
contrasts with much more colorful canvases 
painted in London at a later date. His brightly 
toned Bedford Park in 1897, for example, sings 
clearly with its sun-studded colors, its well dis- 
posed weaving of greens and oranges and its 
compact pattern enframed by foliage. His Char- 
ing Cross Bridge is painted in pink and blue 
Pointillist strokes with a broad smile at the pas- 
sengers on a crowded excursion boat, seen fore- 
shortened from a high point of view correspond- 





BIGNOU GALLEY 


18g2 
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EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLEY 
PISSARRO: “BEDFORD PARK, LONDON” 


ing to the “second-story” perspective familiar 
in his pictures of Paris. Contrasting aspects of 
the Paris-born British Sisley’s work are provided 
by the relatively unassertive La Route a Ver- 
riéres of 1872 and Le Pont de Moret of 1802, 
where architectural forms, conceived as cubic 
masses even without sharp outlines, are solidly 
given against a courageous cerulean sky. A pleas- 
ing souvenir of Lady's Cove, Hastings, is in it- 
self a versatile sampler, with its dotted beach, 
its smoothly painted green sea and its grass 
treated with the touch of an Impressionist 

Three Monets include Le Pont d’Argenteuil of 
1872, where the clean assertion of the forms of 
the wooden structure and of the buildings around 
it are by the man who had not yet painted the 
epoch-making /mpression: Soleil levant. But an- 
other matter is the Waterloo Bridge of 19035, 
light diffusion carried almost to the breaking 
point, since one cannot see the architecture for 
the soft air, carefully studied by the painter, 
which blankets it. 

The group of Renoirs contains the bold ex- 
perimental essay, Sentier en Normandie, an alley 
of trees painted in 1885 in a technique which 
strongly suggests the brushstrokes without the 
vision or the concept of Cézanne. More personal 
to him are a trio of pictures of the first decade 
of this century. Ferme a Essoyes of 1908 has 
buildings which almost seem to breathe, since 
they are made of the same vibrantly pink stuff 
as his humans, but nothing could be as beauti- 
fully eloquent of Renoir’s place as the poet and 
high priest of pure painting who could translate 
the prosaic into thrilling color than the center 
of interest in this small canvas: two women 
seated on a bank watching some water-fow!. A 
large, purplish tree form dominates Le grand 
Arbousier of the same date, and it is caressingly 
brushed in a manner strongly recalling those 
late landscapes of Rubens painted by the great 
Fleming for his own pleasure. 

Included are two able pre-Pointillist studies 
by Seurat illustrative of that artist’s contribu- 
tion to the development of Impressionism; a 
pair of pastels by Degas, 1869—simple, lyrical 
statements of a beach and a field; a savory Pont 
{ven of 1888 by Gauguin, already incorporating 
traces of his exotic color. The familiar, exciting 
Van Gogh Arles, les Nuages mouvementés, 
painted in 1890, impressively pleads the case 
which can be made for boldly recorded original 
concepts of pattern and color against the more 
or less scientific searchings of the Impressionists 
\ final sample of French landscape is the Boudin 
Villefranche, 1892, small and calm with its beach, 
its sea, sky and its man-made boats and build- 
ings. It has a quiet sort of profundity which 
seems to suggest what picture post cards might 
be like in Utopia. 
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Lhe Hearst Art tn a Department Store 


NEW chapter in the history of ; 
lecting and of art dealing begins this week 


in New York with the exhibition at 
Brothers of the William Randolph Hearst Col- 


lection 


l hough already heralded well in advance in 
daily press, the actual fact seems almost 
incredible than the announcement, for the vast 
Hearst aggregation of works of art has lost none 


‘ 


extent despite the fact that a portion of 


of its fabulousness and relatively little 


passed through the auction rooms and the art 
market within the last few years; and the pres- 
ent exhibition of the largest selection of it ever 
seen publicly in one place has a gargantuan 
aspect whose uniqueness is hardly detracted 
from by the locale of a huge popular-priced de- 
partment store 


Nothing less than a large volume could hope 


to do justice to the fantastic extent and scope 
of the collection formed by Mr. Hearst within 
(Continued on page 21) 


, 


ALL. OBJECTS EXHIBITED AT GIMBEL BROTHERS 


1] elements, exterior and interior. in- 
g many complete buildines and rooms 
Hearst Collection number such 


; 


from an Essex manor, complete t ts superb 
James | oak paneling and great ornamental 
carved chimneypiece as well as its original 
plaster ceiling, the room measur a hundred 
eet im length and twenty-two in width; and 
the complete Cistercian monastery from Sacre- 
monia, Spain, built from tl 
the seventeenth centuries an representing 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque 
architectural style and sculpture (of which a 
view 1s reproduced on the cover of this issue.) 
Tapestries were among Mr. Hearst's favorite 
objets de collection, and the 1 qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively overwhelming group 
from each of the three great Flemish phases— 
Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque. THE RESUR- 
RECTION (below), one of a great set of four 
woven Brussels about 1400 that comes from 
the Treasury of the Cathedral of Toledo, meas- 


urcs almost twenty-six feet in 


ta gel } ] 
velfi fbrougp 
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silver- 

is traced 

some major ex- 
twelfth 


It includes 


and Sp InN1S! 


There is also 
Romanesque chalice from 
on of} the l Some ¢ xample § 


ire unique, as is | silver parcel 
“EFLUGGER ight), made 
{uesburg in 27 as a wedding gift 


; . 
for a member of t! banking family 


In the category of ceramics, wares of 
every description from the Orient, the 
Near East, Europe and America are 
to be found. The most important 
group, however, is the collection of 
majolica which for more than fifteen 
years was lent to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by Mr. Hearst 
There is much commemorative ware, 
and pieces of specific historical in- 
terest are included. Among these is a 
dark blue STAFFORDSHIRE PLAT- 
TER (right, above) of late eighteenth 
of early nineteenth century date, a 
particularly rare item which shows, by 
moonlight, a battle between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis. A 
great deal of Hispano-Moresque pot- 
tery and Delft ware is represented 
by large, well documented groups 
From seventeenth century Holland 
comes the tile showing the SACRI- 
FICE OF ISAAC (right, below), one 
of a set of tiles in monochrome 
cobalt. Also bere is a group of fine 
German earthenware of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries 


| here l Luci Particularl 
Englis] S1L7 ( Lhe sixteenti 

e120 J - }] 
seventeenth century as well as 


Spo salt »/ 
CW elgnreenti 


century examples 
{mong e are a,-QUEEN 
MARY TANKARD AND 
COVER (left) im silver gilt whicl 
bears a London bhall-mark 

and originally belonged to | 
Archdeacon of Oxford. Other ex- 
amples are the “Stopes” cup and 
the original silver mace of the 
town of Boston, Lincolnshire, made 
by Gabriel Sleath in 1714. Further 
rare items range in size from an 
extravagantly spectacular seven- 
teenth century set of silver furni- 
ture to small objects dart 


Italian works of the Renaissance constitute the largest 
qualitative and numerical representation among the 
sculpture, though there are Flemish and French ex- 
amples of importance, and other countries are the 
sources of examples dating from ancient Egypt io rela- 
tively modern French eighteenth century products 
Along with many other Gothic sculptures is the 
TRINITY (above, left) carved in fifteenth century 
France which contrasts, in the severity of its concept, 
with the softer Venetian fourteenth century relief show- 
ing THE VIRGIN WITH SAINTS AND DONOR 
(above, right). Dating from about 1350, tt 1s the work 
of an important North Italian sculptor, possibly 
ANDRIOLO DE SANCTIS. /talian sculpture of the 
important centuries which followed include pieces at- 
tribute dto such major artists as Jacopo della Quercia, 
Torregiano, Sansovino, Benedetto da Matano, Andrea 
della Robbia, Rosellino, Roselli, Rizo, Agostino di 
Duccio and so on. Sculptural riches from the North 
include examples in stone and wood embodying a re- 
ligious fervor in contrast to the worldlier outlook of 
Italian artists, though this group is not without such 
light touches as a transitional French sixteenth century 
carving representing a sweet and demure female saint 
“rom more recent times come two busts by Houdon 
and charming Baroque statuettes by his Italian con- 
femporaries 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS by DOMENICO 
MORONE DA VERONA Pee ee ee ; 


PEALI 

ARY TAYLOR (be 
West, Che Harding 
Page 


nw the? 


100 
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€2gna. | | i pal ngs 
eteenth century is REMBRAND] 
PORTRAIT OF PRESIDEN 
O/tbe art ncluded 
Jol }] Neael Ralpi 


lr ZACH- 


Be 


The magnificent QUEEN 
HENRIETTA MARIA 
WITH JEFFREY 
HUDSON AND MON- 
KEY by SIR AN- 
THONY VAN DYCK 
(right) is one of the 
most distinguished items. 
Painted in 1633, this por- 
trait of the consort of 
Charles I was formerly m 
several British collections. 
Such paintings served 
as prototypes for British 
portraitists of the eight- 
eenth century whose 
broad brush strokes cre- 
ate an entirely different 
effect than do such clear- 
ly defined French exam- 
ples as the MADAME 
DE LA BRIDGE AND 
HER DAUGHTER by 
LABILLE GUIARD 
(left). Less well known 
than that other French 
eighteenth century wo- 
man artist, ber contem- 
porary, Vigée-Lebrun, 
she has, nonetheless, been 
accorded her place of 
bonor in the Louvre. 
Other French artists of 
the period represen ted 
are Boucher, David, Nat- 
tier and Greuze 
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Records of every country and of almost every period save 
the modern are found in the comprehensive collection of 
furniture, and the Italian, French, English and American 
pieces illustrated herein demonstrate the truly great artist 
achievements of cabinetmakers who were artists in every 
sense of the word. Noted painters and sculptors of the 
Renaissance created such chests as the Italian WALNUT 
CASSONE (above, left) made at Rome about 1550. Its 
sculpted decoration, in very high relief with some figures in 
he round, depicts Classical themes in a style strongls 
colored by that of Imperial Rome. An entirely different 

ncept of living from that of the Italian Renatssance 
inspired the graceful and gracious Louis XVI INLAID 
FULIPWOOD COMMODE, made by the great ébéniste, 
P. ROUSSEL (above, right). Mounted in gilded copper, 
its surfaces are decorated with pictorial themes skillfully 
executed in delicately colored inlaid woods by a master 
craftsman, one of the most famous of all Parisian cabinet- 
makers. Somewhat earlier is the English ARMCHAIR of 
about 1755, one of a set in the style and period of THOMAS 
CHIPPENDALE (below). It is Rococo in feeling, and 1s 
carved with the stalactite ornament which Chippendale 
introduced. The heights achieved in skillful design and 
execution by makers of furniture in the American Col- 
onies is illustrated by the WILLIAM AND MARY INLAY 
WALNUT HIGHBOY (right), a handsome product of 
about 1605 1n a style which flourished in England at the 


same per qe rd 





















































Y PRESENTING its annual exhibition ot 
American oil painting earlier in the sea- 


l ps 
son, the Whitney Museum is now able to devote 


all its space and energies to the 1941 Annual ol 
Sculpture, Watercolors, Drawings and Prints 
So large a show, and one so varied in the media 
which make it up is a challenge to installation 
and the Whitney with its flexibility and variety 
of galleries has given the exhibition emphasis 


unusual extent 
fitty 


which helps the spectator to an 


lwo rooms for sculpture mean that the 


pieces, and more, can be seen without a sense 


of being crowded, and three smaller rooms giv- 


and which 


these works of art 


ing drawings prints the intimacy 


really demand, are supplied 
\ keynote to the sense of proportion one feels 
throughout is the Lachaise bronze Woman 
which from the Museum's permanent collection 
hall 
It is not equaled in emotional intensity by any 
work of art in the exhibition. 

For the Whitney Museum has 
via media in this show 


it never fall 


stands impressively alone in the entrance 


followed the 
and while the works in 
they 
surely do not overpower one by their force and 
[here 


below a certain standard 


originality are highlights however, and 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


the Museum has gone far to play them up for 
the spectator who will lend himself in a reason- 
able frame of mind and not expect an Armory 
Show. 

Andre Derain may be an excellent subject for 
a portrait, but Jo Davidson gives his bronze 
head of the painter the importance with which 
he always seems to endow his sitters. Eugenie 
Gershoy’s head of her father, in Vermont mar- 
ble, is stamped with the bright originality of 
form which pervades her serious 


less pieces. 


WHITNEY 








MUSEUM OF 


The WHITNEY ANNUAL EDITION of 
.S. WATERCOLORS and SCULPTURE 


BY 





JEANNETTE LOWE 
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AMERICAN ART 


For sheer biting realism Simon Moselsio’s Por- 
trait of a Vermont Farmer has both humor and 
insight, and Laurence Tompkins’ head of Mrs. 
Fairfax Potter, intensity as well as well as poise. 

In more generalized terms than these portraits 
aim at, William Zorach’s large nude, Vita-Nova 
is outstanding, and even at that it is more per- 
sonal than his rather archaic figures often are. 
It dominates the room in which it stands, as 
does Slobodkin’s Shulamite, poetic justice in the 
latter's summary 


case for the treatment his 


14 


EXHIBITED AT THE 
WATERCOLORS: “AND THEN | SAW MY- 
SELF.” SATIRE BY GEORGE GROSZ 
(ABOVE); RAINEY BENNETT'S CRISP “DE- 
SERTED QUARRY — WINTER” (LEFT) 


WHITNEY MUSEUM 


sculpture received at the World’s Fair. Concetta 
Scaravaglione’s compact Son is held to an almost 
rectangular outline with sure discipline and emo- 
tional Herbert 
granite called Conflict 
Cloud is of 
and the sense of flowing, even floating forms is 
magically caught in the substantial material 

Musicians seem to be in the artistic eye at 
the moment, and none are more appealing than 
Nat Werner’s Man with Harmonica, in a lovely, 


effect, as is Ferber's group in 
De Creeft’s green stone 


fascinating color and luminosity, 


warm-toned wood called kelobra, and Minna 
Harkavy’s brass Negro Spiritual which fairly 
rolls out its melody. Adlai Hardin and John 


Hovannes experiment with the force of gravity 
in Balloons and Stevedores, respectively, and 
Carl Walters in Platypus contributes a ceramic 
which fun. Warren Wheelock’s Skater 
and Lo Medico’s City Cousin subdue their sub- 


is sheer 


jects in modern dress, but particularly in the 
case of the former are plastic values exciting. 
Anita Weschler’s Prologue is in tune with this 
season’s absorption in the dance, and in its 
boldness and strength is arresting 
Turning to the watercolors, Lucile 
nimble wit greets the eye in One Man Show, 
and Ben Shahn’s Contemporary American Sculp- 


ture gives one pause 


Corcos’ 


Oronzo Gasparo is be- 
guiling in his Poets’ Meeting, and impressive in 
his still-life. Stuart Davis 
presents a stimulating scheme of colors in his 
semi-abstract Paris Street, and Henry Keller, 
going to the San Diego Zoo, finds fresh mate- 
rial in Aviaries as a vehicle for his suggestive 
style. No less attractive is De Hirsh Margules in 
the far less romantic subject Gas Tanks in Sum- 
mertime. In fact these work challenge compari- 
son because of the imaginative use by both 
artists of unwieldy architectural forms. Rainey 
Bennet contrives to combine in one painting, 


the intense color of 





EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 


WERNER’S AMUSING AND ABLE “MAN 
PLAYING HARMONICA,” KELOBRA WOOD 


called Deserted Quarry, the sense of geometrical 
shapes in a pile of buildings, and the gentle 
mournful atmosphere of a wide and empty 
plain 

George Grosz, with two watercolors, is in a 
class by himself. And Then I Saw Myself, so 
delicate in line, so merciless in implication, goes 
further into the inner consciousness of a human 
being than would be possible for an artist less 
sensitive to the mind’s construction in the face 
Feininger, another artist fortunately for us liv- 
ing in this country instead of Germany, is rep- 
resented by two impressions of San Francisco, 
less strictly in geometrical terms than is his 
usual style 

Charles Burchfield recreates a chilly day of 
slush and snow in Silver Light. Edward Hop- 
pers sure touch in House with a Vine is less 
harshly objective than usual. Bertram’ Hart- 
man’s fluently painted nude, Red Head, confirms 

(Continued on page 21) 


\ PLASTER “PORTRAIT OF MRS. FAIR- 
FAX POTTER” SCULPTED BY TOMPKINS 


LENT BY MRS. F. POTTER TO THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 





Lxhibitions of the Week 





BRAQUE: FAMILIAR AND 
NOVEL ASPECTS 


RAQUES dull and Braques bright, Braques 
B broad and Braques tight, ornament the 
Valentine Gallery. Naturally most are still-lifes 
and are in the familiar vein of either stringently 
horizontal panels dark with apples, or tall verti- 
cal panels less stretched out and full of man- 
dolins and grapes. Came 1938 and _ certain 
changes appeared in the oeuvre of Braque. For 
one thing he went to the seashore or at least 
depicted it. La Falaise, of 1938, and Barque au 
drapeau, of 1939, are sufficient news and of 
sufficient importance to be shown together in a 
tiny room. As Braques they are sensational. The 
former swims in lovely caramels and greens 
each register still severe and separate from the 
other. Another tour de force of 1938 is the 
Fruits, Verre, et Mandoline to which our notice 
was attracted at the 1939 Carnegie International 
with its pebbly, granular ground so like some of 
those Picassos of 1015 J. W. i 





EXHIBITED AT THE VALENTINE GALLERY 
“MANDOLINE BLEUE” BY G. BRAQUE 


THE BOLD, THICK IMPASTO 
OF BEZALEL SCHATZ 


NARROLL CARSTAIRS is presenting the 
& paintings of Bezalel Schatz in this artist's 
first one man show in New York, but he has ex- 
hibited in all the large cities of this country in 
the ten years since he left Palestine to live here 
The subjects are mostly drawn from his life in 
Santa Fé and Gloucester, but there is one can- 
vas, The Chain Bridge painted in Budapest in 
1934, lighter in tone than his current work, and 
lighter in mood. It glistens with opalescent color 
and sparkling tonality 

he current paintings are quite different, be- 
ing boldly executed in very thick impasto and 
brilliant, almost savage color. The swirling 
brush stroke and orange-red of the background 
of Man with Cigarette inevitably recall Soutine 
though the psychological implications are not 
present. Schatz paints with emotion and strength 
and his work has vitality. Occasionally, as in 
New Mexico Hills and Nude, he is hardly intel- 
ligible, for both color and form get out of hand 
Girl in Blue is one of the most successful works 
with its quivering light on the face of the sub- 
ject making it vivid and exciting 11 


15 


MODERN AMERICANS IN 
PLEASING REVIEW 


A GROUP of ten contemporary paintings at 
A the Kraushaar Galleries yields several 
pleasant episodes, if no major adventures. Louis 
Bouche’s Sidewalks combines an old plumber’s 
sign and a barber’s pole with telling effect as 
design, and still leaves space for one of his flaw- 
less and casual views of pedestrians. Guy Péne 
du Bois in Banquet is hardly more formal in his 
approach. His manner of painting a group of 
people in a restaurant is practically second na- 
ture to this artist, and if he has reduced it to 
something of a formula, there are always de- 





EXHIBITED AT THE CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
“GIRL IN BLUE” BY BEZALEL SCHATZ 


tails so charmingly suggested as to call forth 
one’s admiration. In this it is the merest hint of 
the brush describing a crystal chandelier which 
delights the eye. 

Among the landscapes, Dean Fawsett’s Sweep 
of the Valley is well named, for its spaciousness 
is What remains in the mind. Henry Schnaken- 
berg’s Waste Land is interesting for its contrast 
between the textures of dry underbrush, and 
the moisture of a cloudy sky which opens for 
an instant to let a shaft of sunshine through 
John and Hazel Foster is an interesting study 
of two Negroes by Marion Junkin. How much 
more warmth and sympathy enters into this 
portrait against an old frame house as the back- 
drop for life, than into Grant Wood's famous 
American Gothic, of which one is reminded! 
This artist is a newcomer, and judging from the 
one work here, an engaging one ci © 


BURCHFIELDIAN FLUENCY 
BY BUFFALO'S BLAIR 


OBERT BLAIR, the Buffalo painter whose 
R fluent papers recalled the style of his fel- 
low-townsman Burchfield when they were shown 
here last year, has abandoned New York State 
for Georgia where he is now teaching. His exhi- 
bition at the Morton Galleries shows him to be 
following the same watercolor style, however, 
in which he has already made an excellent im- 
pression. Using a saturated brush, with hardly 
a firm outline in the group, he achieves his ef- 
fects of solidity and dimension through his 
sense of light, which floods such paintings as 
Country Store with the same sense of fluidity 
as the wash itself. 
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HUMOROUS ABSTRACTIONS 
BY HANANIAH HARARI 


AINTINGS by Hananiah Harari at the 


Pinacotheca are in a semi-abstract style 
which has the effect occasionally of being auto- 
matic writing, because of his combination of 


symbols. In The Circus, for instance, his forms 
are suggestive in such a way that one has a sense 
of the fleeting head, if not the figure of a red- 
headed clown. This artist likes rough surfaces 


EXHIBITED AT THE "400 PARK AVE. GALLERY 


ANONYMOUS AMERICAN: “THE SILVER MOON” (LEFT); 


and high glazes, and in the case of Wagnerian 
Idyll he fairly models his pigment, so high is 
the relief, a horrible forerunner of the Hitler 
philosophy. There are several canvases which 
deal with mechanical forms such as airplanes, 
locomotives, weather signals and buoys. These 
are interrelated into firm patterns, and in the 
case of Ocean Buoys particularly, Harari’s color 
is intense and well harmonized. Beauty Parlor 
gives an idea of the sense of humor which per- 
vades a number of these paintings, being an 
amusing juxtaposition of two figures in the toils 
of a permanent wave. iS 


TWO SHOWINGS OF TACK 
PAINTINGS 


HE true course of Augustus Vincent Tack 
* we in abstrac.ions. This can be interest- 
ingly tested at two different galleries (the 
O'Toole and the Macbeth) which are simultane- 
ously showing paintings by him. Tack has had 
a long and honored career. LaFarge was in- 
strumental in launching him in the eighteen- 
eighties and Tack’s best portrait, which is in 


Me t ren s i Ss mento! 

ling a cigar through the fumes of which 
|_akarge looks at you with the world-weary gaze 

the sage se del icy ol! p eption 1s fre 
flected by an Oriental nanging n the back- 
ground. But although he has done other good 
yortraits and much fine, Impressionistic and 
Pointillistic work in landscape fack’s most 
popular painting has been cerned with re 
gion and with abstractions he Macbeth Gal 
lery is featuring the religious pictures. These 
il] itu two gro ps t se whicl pictures 


hike Rosa Mvystica and Gethsemane dominate 


lat are t least h abstract and those, char 
acterized by At the D f the Inn, Barabbas! 
Barabbas! and Siste De il that are not ab- 
Stract at all. l pon the former group there Is no 
nflue e save th of Tack’s own abstractions 

and of that more anon. Upon the second group 


the influence comes from disparate directions 
from Newman and Daumier in the pochade- 
| ke De posit 


father-in-law, in certain hazy, silvery delinea- 


m and from George Fuller, Tack’s 


tions of landscape and of figures, as in At th 
Foot of the Cross. Tack is a beautiful drafts- 


man and has a sense of effective composition 





EXHIBITED AT THE MACBETH GALLERY 


as in Sister Death, the death of St. Francis. As 
for the abstractions, five of them—called dec- 
orative panels—are in a small room filled with 
excellent period furniture and sculpture at the 
O'Toole Galleries. This style, which Tack has 
developed in color from the paintings of old 
China, has always given this observer both thrill 
and the peace of relaxation. Somehow these 
paintings, in particular the large one in soft 
blue opposite the mantel, are strangely moving 
in their delicate, mappish forms seeming to 
move across an empyrean. They are like ves- 
tiges of smoke that form and re-form in their 
passage across the sky. S. Bs 





XIX CENTURY AMERICANS 
IN VANDERLYN VEIN 


MERICAN primitives enliven the 460 Park 
A Avenue Gallery. Two of the most memor- 
able oils are the portraits of a Gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and of a Lady from Pennsylvania. 
These, though achieved in the early nineteen 
hundreds, somewhere, probably, between 1815 
and 1830, have the deep undershot shadows of 
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the Pieter Vanderlyn tradition. The drawing is 
merely less wooden and there is a sense for tac- 


tile values, of which Vanderlyn had none. Othe: 
nteresting oils are the Gentleman in Red Chan 
the man whose beard seems cut like topiary 
} 


work, and Girl Holding Fruit, this picture be 


ng painted on glass. The Silver Moon, being a 
portrait of Sarah Prince of Newburyport, Mass 
at the piano, is delightful in its mat color 1W.1 


DRAMATIC RESTRAINT IN 
GROSSMAN’S PICTURES 


ETACHMENT from) storm and_ stress 
1) and a thorough assimilation of his ma- 
terial marks the paintings by Edwin Booth 
Grossman which are now being shown at the 
Harriman Gallery. His landscapes are therefore 
simphified in all their forms, and one has some- 
what a feeling of Derain in the calm way in 
which he orders his mountains, lakes and trees 
His color is most interesting when it is most 
intense as in Green Hills and the sapphire blues 
of Maine Coast, Evening. Some of the paintings 
seem ponderous, too dependent upon structure 





EXHIBITED AT THE PINACOTHECA 


rACk’S “ROSA MYSTICA” (CENTER); BEAUTY PARLOR BY HARARI (RIGHT) 


to have life. But the watercolors which follow a 
similar style of handling the brush are _ less 
heavy. Trees have the spring and elasticity of 
growing things, and the color itself is applied 
with more gayety. 

Several still-life paintings are solidly arranged, 
Black Ducks being soft and well integrated in 
color. Ducks with Jug has a substantial quality 
and unemotionally reveals the cold steel barrel 
of the gun along with the beautiful form and 
soft texture of the birds which have been its 
victims. Grossman is the grandson of the actor 
Edwin Booth. Kis 


LITERARY AND PLASTIC 
PAINTING BY PUMA 


SOMEWHAT grandiose foreword by the 
A artist appears in the catalogue of. paint- 
ings by Puma now at the Bonestell Gallery. The 
exhibition is divided into “Humanitarian Art” 
and other paintings, and it loses rather than 
gains by this classification. The works them- 
selves are interesting’ for their plastic qualities 
as much as their literary message. Puma devotes 
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attention to his paint surface, and in spite of 
its recalling sponge rubber a little, it is effective- 
ly used in several instances because of its ability 
to make the color vibrating and alive 

Mother and Child and a panel called Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity are built up from Cubist 
orms, and the former is particularly moving in 
ts creation of space behind the figures. Accents 
of light, boldness of forms and simplicity of com- 
position characterize this artist’s style, which has 
certain arresting qualities. One would prefer 
however, to decide for oneself whether or not 
his paintings seem humanitarian, and why. J. | 


DEXTEROUS VIEWS OF MIDI 
BY MACLET 


Y E CONSIDER that Elisée Maclet (1881- 
\ 1949), for whom the Perls Galleries are 
holding an admirable memorial exhibition, was 
ne of the great landscapists of modern France 
lle had the same interest in streets and build- 
ngs as Utrillo, whose friend he was. Only where 
Ltrillo was content to remain in Montmartre 
and the north of France, finding the white- 
washed buildings under a leaden sky perfectly 
to his taste, Maclet, yearning for the sunniest 
effects possible, left Paris after a period and 
painted in Corsica and the Midi. His Vue de 
Vontmartre is colorful enough, especially com- 
pared with an Utrillo, and shows how master- 
fully he built up both composition and creamy 
pigment. He handled his palette-knife as dex- 
terously as a brush and we should not be sur- 
prised if most of these canvases were innocent 
of the latter. They are everything that is lus- 
cious and one will discover in Le Ciotat, Vieille 
Rue a Bastia (with the buildings taking color 
as it were, from the illumination of the sky) 
and Mont Revest prés de Toulon, little paint- 
ings that are perfect in their way and in their 
feeling for the spirit of towns 1 Ww. 1 


PAUL KLEE’S STRANGE 
ABSORBING CONCEPTS 


ORTY-TWO paintings by the late Paul 

Klee are at the Nierendorf Gallery pre- 
sented by the Art Students’ League. No one 
could paint such differently original paintings 
as Klee. His handwriting was over all of them, 
so that they could be recognized as Klees, but 
that was after people came to see that that eerie, 
childish quality of his draftsmanship was con- 
stant. He could transport you in a moment 
from the long-nosed, almost satirical portrait of 
Silvio, 1928, to such poetic visions as Danger of 
Lightning, 1931, or Arctic Thaw, 1920, a mas- 
terpiece. Of all the lovely and strange things 
here—for more than of most artists could it be 
said of Klee that his things became lovely be- 
cause of their strangeness, as we often under- 
rate simple, childishly honest thoughts until we 
see in them ultimate truth—the loveliest and 
the strangest are Panical Morning, 1932, Factory 
Town, 1933, which gives you the point of view 
of a worker who would like to see some 
poetry there, Mountain Train, 1936, and Chinese, 
1923 J. W, L. 


ABLE IF CONSERVATIVE 
PRIZE-WINNERS 


HE Grand Central Galleries in the Hotel 
5 teen have hung an exhibition of sixty 
paintings, all works which have won prizes from 
juries: composed of American artists. Some of the 
medals go back twenty-five years, several prize- 
winners found favor only last year. Juries, like 
umpires, find it hard to be popular, and this show 
is as much an opportunity to estimate what has 
made the juries tick, as it is a chance to see 
the works of art themselves 


The earliest, Irving Wiles’ Carmen, a prize- 
winner in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, 
would hardly make a magazine cover today. But 
that is not to imply either that it is not well 
painted, nor that juries today are more subtle 
in their perceptions. First and last they are in- 
clined to play safe, and technical competence im- 
presses them more than originality of style or 
imaginative choice of material. Among the works 
which contain the prerequisites-plus are Helen 
Sawyer’s lyrical /rees by the Jurn, Randall 
Davey's handsome still-life of Canada _ geese, 
Jon Corbino’s Harvest Festival, John Costigan’s 
unusually warm interpretation of his familiar 
domestic scene, and Eugene Higgins’ richly tex- 
tured, dark-toned Guilt J. 1 


OLD MASTERS IN SMALL 
EXAMPLES 


A SMALL group of Dutch and Italian paint- 
A ings at the Schoenemann Galleries offers 
a backward glance to the gallery-goer more ac- 
customed to looking at art of this and the nine- 
teenth centuries in current exhibitions. There is 
a small Jacob van Ruisdael landscape filled with 
the movement of clouds in a tender blue sky, 
and the calm of the Dutch country in which 
the counterplay of rhythms in trees, and the 
contours of the, land are interrelated with those 
of the heavens. This is not one of Jacob Ruis- 
dael’s sad and desolate scenes, but is full of his 
delicate feeling for atmosphere 

\nother landscape by Josse de Momper carries 
the eve into the distance and up the woodland 
slope of a mountain, while in the foreground 
there is a procession of figures which are the 
work of Van Balen, who painted with Momper 
[here is no awkwardness in this fusion of styles, 
for one seems to complement the other, the 
tiny figures in their classical attire weaving their 
way through an idyllic country. There is a head 
by Tintoretto, warm against a dark background, 
and a small meticulously described bouquet of 
flowers by a Dutch artist enrich this small col- 
lection which has a number of ingratiating 
items J. 


AROUND THE GALLERIES: 
FOUR NEW SHOWS 


N EXHIBITION of American humor in 
A graphic art holds the walls at the Weyhe 
Gallery. From P. Kramer’s Shadows of the 
Times of the Civil War era through Thomas 
Nast and A. B. Frost (whose little unpublished 
drawing for Lewis Carroll’s Rhyme? or Reason? 
is delightful) to Peggy Bacon, Boardman Robin- 
son, Gropper, Frueh, William Sharp, and Steig, 
with his Pool Sharks, they are all here. One of 
the most successful as art and as humor is Alan’s 
Don Catarino goes to Mexico City to have his 
tonsils out. 


F THE members’ groups now exhibiting 
‘eA the Studio Guild, M. Secor Roper, with 
her fluent and graceful watercolors, Persimmons 
and Spanish Onions, is in a class by herslef 
Antoinette Scudder’s Bay of Deya and The Old 
Boat are her better contributions. Agnes Pelton 
exhibits some highly idiosyncratic work, as 
though Georgia O'Keeffe were to turn more 
mystical than she has ever been, and of her 
work the best shown here is the one called 
Challenge 


ARDWARE arabesques are only more 

expressive and modeled mobiles. Toni 
Hughes, the author of this intriguing and blithe 
new art form, exhibits the products of it at the 
Willard Gallery. Here, with tin and wire netting, 
this artist from Hollywood has such subjects 
(Continued on page 21) 


EXHIBITED AT THE NIERENDORF GALLERY 
PAUL KLEE: “URNS” 


JOSSE DE MOMPER: “LANDSCAPE” 
EXHIBITED AT THE SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES 





















EXHIBITED AT THE PERLS GALLERY 
E. MACLET: “MONT REVEST PRES DE TOULON” 


JOHN FOLINSBEE: “CANAL AND DRIVER” 


EXHIBITED AT THE GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 





























































































































































ART 


BOSTON: NINE EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
COLIRED by gift and purchase, nine 


i paintings added to the 


Museum of Fine Arts within the past few weeks 


ollections of the 


are now on view in the New Accessions Gallery 


The wide gulf which separated the English Pre- 


Raphaelites from their contemporaries, the 
French Impressionists, is graphically illustrated 
n the contrasting concepts embodied in_ the 
realistic Toulouse-Lautrec A la Mute (reproduced 
on the frontispiece ind in the imaginative 


romantic Burne-Jones H/ope, the gift of Mrs 
Laurence Murray Keeler, Mrs. Sydney Russell 
Mason, Mrs. Elijah Kent Swift and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Carey Crane in memory of their mother 
Mrs. George Marston Whitin. In 1890 Mrs 
Whitin commissioned Burne-Jones to paint a 
dancing figure for her, but the death of the 
painter's friend, William Morris, so affected him 
that he found himself unable to continue with 
the commission and he asked his patron's per- 
mission to make an oil version of the watercolor 
Spes of 1872. The full-length figure with up- 
turned face holds in one hand an apple-blossom 
traditional attribute of Hope, while she stands 
on a periwinkle, a plant historically connected 
with executions 

Five American paintings new to the collection 
are Sheeler’s factory theme, Fugue, 1040, in deli- 
cately harmonized color; two watercolors by 
George C. Wales which preserve records of the 
fast-vanishing sailing boat; and four works by 
Abraham Walkowitz, the first 
paintings by him to enter the 
Museum which already owns 
many of his prints 


NEW YORK: WAR- 
BURG PRINTS 


HE well known collection 
Te distinguished examples 
of graphic art by Rembrandt 
and other artists formed by the 
late Felix M. Warburg was, 
under the terms of his will, 
bequeathed to his wife during 
her lifetime with-the provision 
that, after her demise, it should, 
in part, go to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In honor of 
the seventieth anniversary of 
Mr. Warburg's birth, however, 
Mrs. Warburg and her children 
have waived their interest in 
the collection and have given 
the Museum the right to select 
for immediate possession any 
of the prints which they may 
wish to have. Mr. Warburg was 
actively interested in the Mu- 
seum’s Print Room from the 
time of its founding, and on 
many occasions he helped it to 
acquire notable items for its 
collections. Now, the present gift of 228 prints 
and two books of prints will greatly enrich it 
with many items of great value and many 
rarities. 

While the true heart of the Warburg Collec- 
tion is its Rembrandts, many engravings, etch- 
ings and woodcuts by masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are included. The wood- 
cuts include not only several fine colored primi- 
tive single sheets like the Virgin and Child here- 
with reproduced, but works in black and white 
and in chiaroscuro by Diirer, Cranach, Baldung 


PRESENTED BY 


THROUGHOUT 


and hers. Of the early engravings one of the 
It emarkable sah M4 e Bird ’ 

G Ba printed in white ink on black 
pape by Maste | S., the skillfu pre lecessor 
S waue It is a major rarity and, accord- 


ng to Mr. W. M. Ivins of the Museum, one of 





MRS. FELIX M. WARBURG TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FROM WARBURG PRINT COLLECTION 
SHOWN IN XV CENTURY GERMAN COLORED WOODCUT 
STATE OF REMBRANDT’'S: “CHRIST PRESENTED TO THE PEOPLE’ 





Christ Carrying the Cross, and there are works 
by Marc Antonio, Lucas van Leyden and by a 
number of lesser German masters. 

Forty-four Rembrandts chosen by the Mu- 
seum include such portraits as the famed one of 
the Burgomaster Six, |andscapes like the 7 bree 
Gabled Cottages and a number of religious sub- 
jects. Three states each of the large prints of 
Christ Presented to the People and the Cruct- 
fixion represent the master at the height of his 
achievement as a draftsman, and the radical 
changes which he introduced into the several 
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AMERICA 





states are, as Mr 


Ivins has pointed out, elo- 
quent testimony to his greatness. In the final 
state of the Christ Presented to the People, of 
Which the first state is reproduced here, the 
magnificent passage of the crowd in the fore- 
ground has been erased—probably a painful sac- 
rifice on the part of any artist—to present more 
| 


dramatically the central action 


NEW YORK: ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE METROPOLITAN 


responsibilities of a museum to fulfill 


ryvil bilit f a muset to full 
its function as an integral factor in pres- 


ent day society by broadening its activities and 
rearranging its exhibits are stressed in the An- 
nual Report of the Trustees and of the Director 
ft the Metropolitan Museum of Art which out- 


’ 


lines the institution's accomplishments during 
1940 and its plans for the future. The recent 
elimination of all pay ,days should increase 
the attendance which for the past year, at 
the Main Building and at the Cloisters, was 
1,184,835, some 142,120 less than for the year 
1939. A total of 160,294 persons attended the 
gallery talks and lectures, used the services of 
the library and of the extension division and 
attended concerts provided through the generos- 
itv ol John \ 
attending the Museum Neighborhood Exhibi- 
tions thus enjoyed the benefits of the Museum 


Roebling. Some 396,214 more 


extramurally 

Despite many economies in administrative ex- 
penses, there was a deficit of about $30,000, 
wiped out by liberal contribu- 
tions from a number of Trus- 


(ABOVE) “VIRGIN AND CHILD tees. A loss of income from 
-(BELOW) FIRS 


membership dues for the year 
amounting to $1,565 is again 
reported and it is the intention 
of the Trustees to consider 
means of increasing the mem- 
bership by the offering of addi- 
tional services 

Vhe report of the Director 
stresses the fact that while the 
future of all endowed institu- 
tions is a matter of grave con- 
cern, art has penetrated intd 
The Mu- 
seum, Which has to a great ex- 
tent reached the limits of its 
physical expansion, must direct 
its attention to the simplifica- 
tion of the exhibits by placing 
emphasis upon the superlative 
works of art while segregating 
historical and documentary 
material into study rooms. 
rhus it is hoped that the pres- 
ent architectural limitations 
under which the educational 
and extension services are at 
present laboring will be elimi- 
nated, and that by these im- 
provements the Museum will 
succeed in “winning the confi- 
dence of that very large body 
of persons of moderate means to whom it can 
be not only a source of aesthetic pleasure but 
a useful and even profitable investment.” 


every class of society 


NEW HAVEN: PAINTINGS BY 
FEDERATION MEMBERS 


T THE Yale University Art Gallery, a se- 
A lection of paintings by well known artists 
who are members of the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors is currently exhibited. 


n 


January 25, 194] 





EXHIBITED AT THE STENDAHL GALLERIES, LOS ANGELES 


BY RATTNER: “THE HORSE TRAINER” 


Founded last year to provide contemporary 
artists in the United States with a professional 
non-political organization, the Federation, whose 
first large exhibition was seen at the New York 
World’s Fair this past summer, plans to show 
work by its members at various museums 
throughout the country 

The present showing at Yale includes only 
work by painters, and among many others are 
included Franklin Watkins, Federico Cantu 
Lewis Daniel, A. Ozenfant, Menkes, Manfred 
Schwartz, Anne Goldthwaite and George L. K 
Morris 


LOS ANGELES: RATTNER 
PAINTINGS SHOWN 


LREADY at two California exhibitions 
l one at San Francisco, one at Santa Bar- 
bara—works by that highly original yet undog- 
matic expatriate American painter, Abraham 
Rattner, have won highly favorable comment 
for their creator, and a group of pictures by 
him is currently shown in Los Angeles at the 
Stendahl Galleries 

\ native of Poughkeepsie, Rattner studied 
architecture and painting in this country before 
going to France to serve in the A. E. F. After 
the war ke stayed abroad and made for himself 
a definite place in the school of Paris. He natu- 
rally has been affected now by the force of 
Picasso, again by the patterning of Matisse or 
the simplification of Modigliani. But, as Dos 
Passos has pointed out, the significant thing 
about Rattner is that he has returned from 
Paris intoxicated not with the dogma of any 
“ism” but with the force of shapes and colors 
In his works, all the elements fuse into a mood- 
creating whole, as in the very expressive The 
Horse Tramer which may stem from Leonardo 
but which is as full of terror as a Picasso beast, 
or in the very quiet Jn a Garden which shows a 
figure against a pattern of trees, abstracted and 
Orientalesque. Recently Rattner has returned 
from his adopted city, sans most of his pro- 
digious output, and he is at present traveling 
and painting in this country. 


YOUNGSTOWN: REGIONAL 
SHOW; AUDUBON ACCESSION 


tain, Pi an opportunity to artists of 
Ps Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
show together in a regional exhibition, the But- 
ler Art Institute at Youngstown, Ohio, assembled 
its first annual New Year Show in 1936. The 
sixth of the series is now on view at the Insti- 


tute and contains contributions from many na- 


tionally recognized artists. As has been the case 
in other recent national and local showings of 


the work of living Americans, the trend is to- 


ward the representation of cityscapes, industrial 


subjects and figure paintings, with a minimum 


representation accorded to abstractions and Sur- 
realist works. Grant Wood, Doris Lee and Hob- 
son Pittman were the jurors who selected 201 
paintings from more than one thousand entries 
contributed by some four hundred painters 

Antonio Mattei’s poignant, simply stated 
Winter Burtal was winner of the first prize for 
painting in oils, while other awards were ac- 
corded to Charles Misick for Muscada and Alex 
Fletcher for his Flowers on Chancel Steps. Can- 
vases by Edward Shields and Paul Wescott were 
given honorable mentions. A satirical and dryly 
brushed watercolor, The Morning of Novem- 
ber 1 by Joseph Wagner won the first prize in 
that group, and the other awards and mentions 
for watercolors were won by George Biddle 
Joseph Buzzelli, Elsie Pomeroy and Fred Alex- 
ander. Other winners were William Stone, Paul 
Hendricks, Alan Thompson, Minerva Lynch 
Margaret Chrystie and Helen Gorndt 

Other residents and former residents of this 
section include such artists with established rep- 
utations as Isabel Bishop, Burchfield, Barse 
Miller, Francis Speight, Antonio Martino, Josef 
Presser and Hobson Pittman 

lo its permanent collection the Institute has 
recently added an important painting by John 
James Audubon, the gift of Mrs. Arthur Me- 
Fraw of Detroit in memory of her brother 
Henry Audubon Butler, President of the Insti- 
tute from 1927 until the time of his death in 
1934. The painting, Fox and Goose, a brilliant 
portrayal painted probably in 1839 with all the 
drama of the artist’s best pictures, was recently 
discovered in a New York farmhouse by . New- 
lin Price of the Ferargil Galleries 


ENDICOTT: 1.B.M. ACQUIRES 
AMERICAN PRINTS 


NE of the most important comprehensive 
() collections of American graphic arts ever 
assembled, io1 prints tracing the medium 
through three hundred years on this continent 
has been acquired by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and is_ exhibited 
under the title “American Printmaking Through 
Ihree Centuries” at the 1. B. M. Country Club 
in Endicott, New York. Following this showing 
it will, like the Corporation's collections of 
“Contemporary Art from Seventy-nine Coun- 
tries’ and of “Contemporary American Art 
which were seen at the New York World’s Fair 
and at the Golden Gate Exposition, be exhibited 
at various museums in this country and in 
South America. Also owned and circulated by 


the Corporation are collections of prints by 





EXHIBITED AT THE BUTLER ART 
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British artists in service, and of contemporary 
Canadian art 

Ihe American print collection was assembled 
by the American National Committee of En- 
graving under the chairmanship of John Taylor 
Arms for exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington where it was on view last November 
concurrently with the 1.B.M.’s collection of 
American paintings selected from the two Fair 
exhibits (reviewed in THe Art News for No- 
vember 16, 1940) 


NEW YORK: TWO MUSEUMS 
DISCONTINUE PAY DAYS 


OLLOWING the precedent established by 

HF the Metropolitan Museum of Art several 
weeks ago, Laurance P. Roberts, Director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, and Beverly R. Robinson, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, have simultane- 
ously announced the discontinuation of all ad- 
mission charges to the two institutions. In addi- 
tion, the officials of the Brooklyn Museum plan 
to test the feasibility of having the galleries 
open to the public at least one evening a week 
In announcing that the twenty-five cent fee 
previously charged on Mondays and Fridays 
would be eliminated at Brooklyn, Mr. Roberts 
stated that the custom of pay days had been 
instituted to provide special conditions for stu- 
dents who desired to copy paintings in the gal- 
leries. Since this method of study is no longer 
common, and since students are now provided 
with study rooms, there will be no financial re- 
strictions to the use of the Museum by the gen- 
eral public. Mr. Robinson announced that the 
Monday pay day at the Museum of the City of 
New York had been abolished since “in these 
times of crisis every effort should be made to 
give fullest service to the public.” Due to lack 
of sufficient staff, however, the Museum of the 
City of New York will be closed on Tuesdays 


WILLIAMSTOWN: STATUES 
BY HOUSE 


Y THE caricaturist James House, a group 
B of sculptures which hit the mark are cur- 
rently exhibited at the Lawrence Art Museum of 
Williams College. A member of the faculty of 
the School of Fine Arts of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the artist has been, as a cari- 
caturist, a contributor to various newspapers. 
From caricature he turned to sculpture, taking 
with him the keenly developed ability to record 
the salient features of a face or figure. More re- 
cently he has created serious and sensitive por- 
trait heads rich in their appreciation not only of 
sculptural form but of the tactile properties of 
the woods which he employs in carving them. 


INSTITUTE, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“WINTER BURIAL,” ANTONIO MATTEI’S SIMPLIFIED PRIZE-WINNING COMPOSITION 
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ROEBLING SALI KENDE GALLERIES 


ANONYMOUS TUDOR PORTRAIT OF “LORD HASTINGS” 
COMING AUCTIONS 


Roebling et al. Paintings 


rgv WO Tudor portraits will provide the highlights in the exhibition of 
paintings to open at the Kende Galleries January 25, prior to public 





sale the evening of January 29. A rare Pordenone portrait will also be 
shown, together with works of Italian seventeenth century, French and 
American nineteenth century and modern artists. The paintings are the 
property of Mrs. Ferdinand W. Roebling of Trenton, New Jersey, and 
Mrs. Amy Bend Bishop of Lenox, Mass., with additions from other sources 

Of the Tudor works Mary, Queen of Scots, is said to have been painted 
while she was imprisoned in Sheffield Castle about the year 1574. Until 
two years ago the picture was kept at Loudoun Castle, Galston, North 
Britain. The other portrait, Edward, Lord Hastings of Loughborough, is 
reminiscent of the work of Holbein and depicts an elderly noble richly 
dressed in velvet and ermine and wearing the Order of the Garter. English 
works of later date include examples by Harlow, Rossetti and Ranken. 

The Portrait of a Bearded Man by Giovanni Antonio Pordenone is one 
of the rare works by this contemporary of Titian. Of later Italian date are 
a portrait by Giovanni Carboni and a work by Magnasco. 
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FERGUSON SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


TWO BOW PORCELAIN “FLOWER AND FRUIT VENDORS,” 1755 
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Ferguson et al. Porcelains ef Furniture 


COLLECTION of English eighteenth century decorative porcelains, 
A property of Miss Helen G. Ferguson of Fishers Island, N. Y., is an 
important feature of the public sale scheduled for the afternoons of Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. English eighteenth 
century furniture and Georgian silver are the other main divisions of the 
sale, which includes also tapestries, Oriental rugs, and paintings. Included 
s property from the collection of the late James Parmelee of Washington, 
D. C., and property of Miss Mabel Choate of New York. The exhibition 
opens Saturday, January 25 

[he porcelains are typical of Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and Bristol 
in the eighteenth century and include items painted by leading artists 

The Sheraton and Hepplewhite furniture of the sale offers considerable 
variety in chairs and tables, in addition to a George II mahogany tester 
bedstead and a Queen Anne walnut settee. A Georgian portable writing 
desk derives from the collection of Winston Churchill. Several George III 
pieces are highlights in the large group of English silver 

\ Georgian paneled pine room in the sale dates from about 1770-80 
and comes from Whitton Lodge, Ipswich, Suffolk 


Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 17) 


as Children On A Beach. The art is one of cut-out silhouettes made to 
sway ever so slightly and just when you might consider stopping to marvel 
at the expressiveness of line and the economy of delineation—electric-light 
bulbs for heads, birthday-cake rosettes for bouquets, etc.—you will dis- 
cover that music-boxes can be wound underneath the figures. All of Miss 
Hughes’ concoctions are great good fun. Among the cleverest are the base- 
ball catcher, composed of a colander for a mit and a wire mesh for the 
mask; Funny Paper Blues and Roxy Ballet. At this show you can both 
laugh and be thrilled 


HARLES GREENOUGH CHASE, whose small wood sculptures are 
C being shown at the Wakefield Galleries, lives in Maine where he 
engages with enthusiasm in the shooting of duck and other wild life, and 
from which he has drawn inspiration for his carvings. Using walnut, 
mahogany and maple he recreates the graceful forms of quail, fish-hawk, 
cormorants and geese with the perception and understanding of an orni- 
thologist. All realistic detail is suppressed, not even a hint of feathers 
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interferes with the smooth surfaces of these engaging little sculptures, yet 
each stands forth in its own characteristic pose. 


Hearst Art in a Department Store 
(Continued from page 10) 
the last forty years, and even this cursory indication of its different cate- 
gories leaves out such important divisions as arms and armor, textiles, cos- 
tumes and historical memorabilia, for want of space. Our purpose here is to 
point out the extraordinary interest and value of this exhibition, and as well 
to emphasize its important influence in the art world. The innovation of 
plainly marked prices, calculated to fit modern economic conditions, under 
the informal and thoroughly conventional opportunities for inspection and 
purchase offered by a large retail emporium, may well be the impetus for 
the creation of a large American middle class of art purchasers—that 
foundation which Europe has always had, and from which a steady stream 
of larger collectors flowed. In reality, it is but another step toward bring- 
ing art and the people closer together, and its momentary aspect of com- 
petition with the existing channels of art supply will be more than made 
up by its building a wider art public in the future. 


The Whitney Annual 


(Continued from page 15) 
the opinion that he is exceptionally gifted as a watercolorist, and George 
Schreiber in The List is less a reporter than usual, and more an artist 
powerful in evoking a mood of fright. 

Of charming landscapes there are many. Botto’s Autumn in New Jersey 
is beautifully integrated in color. Fredenthal’s Snow in Colorado gives him 
a chance for his crisp, decisive description of detail. Nathaniel Dirk’s 
At Noank has intensity of feeling and Jean Liberté’s Beach at Rockport is 
memorable for its depth and brilliance of hue. Max Weber in Bleak 
November Day abstracts a rich design without losing actuality, and one 
of the youngest painters in the show, Andrew Wyeth, demonstrates in 
Church at Head Tide that sometimes watercolorists are born, and do not 
have to be made. 

The drawings and prints which constitute about a third of the show are 
worth at least that much of the spectator’s attention. Particularly reward- 
ing are Peggy Bacon’s Spring Fever, for its realism, Castellon’s Admirable 
Nostalgia for its Surrealism, Dehn’s sense of a type in Man from Orizaba, 
Katherine Schmidt’s humor in Painting Out of Doors and Art Young’s 
irrepressible caricature in Home Town Type. 
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MNES cirnc nee rhs bac ksane clea Ps A. N. Bade and E, J. Clark 

. 






















NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


GALLERY 


FIFTEEN 27 \wests7'se 


WATERCOLORS BY 


Herbert Tschudy 


JANUARY 27 TO FEBRUARY 8 


EARLY AND LATE WORKS BY 


VLAMINCK 


Through Feb. 8 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET © NEW YORK,N.Y. 





CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St. N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


LEONTINE CAMPRUBI 


TO FEBRUARY 8 
ALSO GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


KakKKKAKKKKE AL merica’s first 
All - . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. 















American Art Gallery . . 


A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St.. New York 


C) 
> 


DOWNTOWN 


PAINTERS LOOK AT 


MUSIC 


Through January 


1 


— 
mn 
y 2) 
43 EAST 5} St. NEW YORK ™< 





N. M. Acquavella 
Galleries 


Old & Modern Paintings 
38 E. 57TH St., New York 


Hartveld Galleries 
Old Masters 


21 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





Ferargil Galleries 


Frederie Newlin Price 





63 East 57 St.. New York 














EXHIBITIONS 


IN NEW 





GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 


ACA W. 8 1. Harriton: Paintings, Jan. 26-Feb 

merican 6b sn, 44 \W ( ( f irv Paintings; Sculpture, to Feb 
\mer Fine Arts, 215 W. 5 

Na 1 | Painters & Sculptors Annual, to Jan 
\mer 1 Place «) Madison G. O'Keeff Paintings, Jan. 27-Mat 
\rge \\ Hi Geographers Paintings, to Keb 
\r 13 W. 1 John Clarkson: Paintings, Jan. 28-Feb 
\ssociated Ame in | Stefan Hirse Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 
Artist-Craftsman, 64 | Bitterman: Mosaics, to Feb 
\ \ \ 353 W Vembers Paintings Se ulpture , to | eb 
Babcock, 38 E. 5 Harold Rotenberg: Paintings, to Feb 
Barbizon-Plaza, E. 58 .-.-Group Show: Paintings, to Feb 
Bignou, 32 E. 35° French XIX Century Landscapes: Benefit, to Feb 
Bland, 45 E. 57 Early Amertcan Prints, Paintings, to Jan 
Bonestell, 106 E. 5 Puma: Paintings, to Feb 
Brooklyn Museum Eevptia irt, to Mar 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Merida: Paintings; Laurens: Sculpture, to Feb 
Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Feb 
Carson, 38 E. 57 L. Genin; Paintings, to Jan 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Bezalel Shatz: Paintings, to Feb 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57..Leontine Camprubi: Paintings, to Feb 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth ..Group Show: Murals, to Feb 
Downtown, 43 E. 51 The Painter Looks at Music,” to Feb 


Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 


Eggleston, 161 W. 57 
Eighth St. Playhouse 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 


Findlay, 69 E. 57 

j0o Park 

French Art, 51 E. 57 

Gans, 30 E. 95 

Grand Central, 15 
Societ\ ; 


Grand Central, Hotel 


Vanderbilt. 


Gi tham 


Claude Monet: Paintings, to Jan 
F. E. Detwiller: Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 


/. Burnstyn: Paintings, to Feb 
Sue May Gill: Paintings, to Feb 
Herbert Tschudy: Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 


Grau-Sala: Paintings, to Feb 
{merican Primitive Paintings, to Jan 
Vode rn Fre Ne I Paintings, to Feb 


..Antique Jewelry, to Jan 


Chauncey Ryder: Paintings, to Feb 
Viniature Painters’ Annual, Jan. 28-Feb 
Prize-winning Paintings,.to Feb 


Harriman, 61 E. 57 Edwin Grossman: Paintings, to Feb 
Holland House, to Rockefeller Plaza Dutch Hetrlooms, Jan. 29-Feb 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 Lucien Adrion: Paintings, to Feb 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Bernard Sanders: Drawings, to Feb 

S.C. De Regil: Paintings, to Feb 
Kleemann, 32 E. 57 {nn Brockmann: Paintings, to Jan 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 Fl Greco: Paintings, to Feb 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Esther Williams: Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 
 ., eo a) Fs I'siang Zen: Paintings, to Jan 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 Vlaminck: Paintings, to Feb 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Augustus Vincent Tack: Paintings, to Feb 
Matisse, 41 E. 57 Modern French Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Federico Cantu: Paintings, to Feb 
Metropolitan Museum {rt of the Jeweler, to Mar 

Edgar Jenney: Paintings, to Feb 
Midtown, 605 Madison Group Show: Paintings, to Jan 
Milch, 108 W. 57.. {merican Watercolors, to Feb 
Montross, 785 Fifth Dorothy Deyrup: Paintings, to Feb 


Morgan Library. 29 E. 36 
Morton, 130 W. 57 


Museum of Modern Art 


Pavlova Memorial: Sculpture, Photographs, to Jan 

Museum of N. Y. C “A Loyalist Family in New York,” to Feb 
Neumann, 543 Madison...“Contrasts in Old & New Paintings,” to Feb 
New School, 66 W. 12 De Chirico: Paintings, to Feb 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 Pees ...Landscape Paintings, to Jan 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42 Group Show: Prints, to Apr 
N. Y. School of Design, 160 Lexington. .Art Directors’ Paintings, to Jan 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 ome Paul Klee: Paintings, to Jan 
Non-Objective Paintings, 24 E. 54 American Paintings, to Feb 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 _.E. Rigelé, E. Boyd: Paintings, to Feb 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 1. Tack; John Lavalle: Paintings, to Feb 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 peak .."In Praise of Music,” to Jan 
Perls, 32 E. 58. E. Maclet: Paintings, to Feb 
Pinacotheca, 777 Lexington........ ...++..+-Harari; Paintings, to Jan 
Rehn, 683 Fifth Edward Hopper: Paintings (1007-14), to Feb. 
Riverside, 310 Riverside. .French Paintings from World’s Fair, to Feb 
Prints from Uruguay, to Feb 

Robert-Lee, 69 E. 57... ew tiiles Japanese Prints, to Jan. 
meens. O67 MedISON............5.. ...«- African Primitive Art, to Feb. 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57..English XVIII Century Paintings, to Jan. 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison.....................- Old Masters, to Jan. 


Sterner, 9 E. 57. 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57...Helen 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth..... 


Uptown, 249 West End....... 


Valentine, 16 E. 57.. 
Vendome, 9 W. 50..... 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55.... 
mamer, 100 EG. 57......... 
Weyhe, 7094 Lexington.... 


Whitney Museum, to W. 8.... 


“The 


5 ah eee Leon Smith: 


st pet ae bl Doris Lee: 


Manuscripts. to Feb 
Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb 
Art of the l >. 


Animal Kingdom” 
VU. Mikell 
Indian 


..International Group: Paintings, to Feb. 
M. Post: Navajo Weavings, Jan. 29-Feb. 
Alberta Eno: Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb. 
Paintings, to Feb. 


Paintings, to Feb. 
Paintings, to 
Sculpture, to Jan. 
Paintings, to Jan. 
.“Ameritcan Humor in Prints,” to Jan. 
.. Sculpture-Watercolor Annual, to Feb. 


Braque: 
Beauford DeLaney: 
.....:Charles Chase: 


Wildenstein, 19 E. 64..Karin and Ernst Leyden: Paintings, Jan. 27-Feb. 


Willard, 32 E. 57 


je. ° -_ 


Thos Charles Smith; Prints,. Jan. 27-Feb. 


to April 2 


Feb. 


YORK 


DURATION 


8 


21 


1O 


10 


15 


15 


10 


31 
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THE ART NEWS 





TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 
















JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 








Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 









| 730 Fifth Avenne, New York | 


RATTON 


14 RUE DE MARIGNAN 
PARIS 


PRIMITIVE 
ARTS 


iMinaali 
TREASURES FROM TIBET 


Jacques Marchais, Ine. 408 5ist. St 


TAGS] 

















JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
New York 


11 East 57 Street ° 











CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the ee States 


in 19 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FRENCH & CO. 
Works of Art 


210 EAST 57tH STREET 
New York 


THROUGH FEB. 8 
A GROUP OF 


WATERCOLORS 


by American Artists 


MILC GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 








Printed by WNU, N. Y. 
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Selling Art 


To Americans 
SINCE 1902 


MERICA’S oldest art magazine is proud of its thirty-nine year record 
of presenting art to our fellow-citizens. It is also proud of the fact that 
it carries more art and antique advertising than any other publication 








> 





Butler Galleries 
Carroll Carstairs 

Ralph M. Chait 

Chao Ming Chen 
Contemporary Arts 
Downtown Gallery 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Durlacher Brothers 
Duveen Brothers 
Ferargil Gallery 

Fifteen Gallery 

460 Park Ave. Gallery 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
French Art Gallery 
Fvench & Co. 
Ginsburg & Levy 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Grant Studios 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. 
Marie Harriman Gallery 
Hartveld Galleries 
Jacob Hirsch 








Julius Lowy 
Macbeth Gallery 
Pierre Matisse 
Jacques Marchais, Inc. 
McMillen Inc. 
Elinor Merrell 
Midtown Galleries 
Milch Galleries 
Montross Gallery 
Morgan Gallery 
Morton Gallery 
Museum Silver Shop 
J. B. Neumann 
Newhouse Galleries 
Nierendorf Galleries 
Number 10 Gallery 
A. Olivotti & Co. 
James St. L. O'Toole 
Orrefors Galleries 
Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Frank Partridge, Inc. 
Georgette Passedoit 


* 








* in the world. Below are the dealers in the United States who have pre- * 
sented their merchandise to Americans in the advertising columns of The 
Art News during the past year. We commend the patronage and interest of 
our readers to these dealers whose integrity we can recommend. We hope 
many more dealers in this country will be added to this list in the coming 
months and we extend to al/ American dealers a sincere invitation to become 
more active in the promotion of their business, not only for the sake of their 
pocketbooks, but for the furtherance and protection of a culture in America 
that must live and progress if we, as Americans, are to remain Americans. 
A. C. A. Gallery Josephine Howell Perls Galleries 
N. M. Acquavella Galleries International Studio Art Corp. Persian Antique Gallery 
L. Alavoine & Co. Dikran G. Kelekian, Inc. Plaza Art Galleries 
Argent Galleries Kende Galleries Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 
Arden Gallery Kent-Costikyan Paul Reinhardt Galleries 
Artists Gallery Kleemann Galleries Robinson Galleries 
Art Trading Co. M. Knoedler & Co. H. F. Sachs, Inc. 

Babcock Galleries Koetser Gallery St. Etienne Galleries 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery John Levy Galleries Scalamandre Silks 
Berry-Hill Julien Levy Galleries Schaeffer Galleries 

Bignou Gallery Lincoln Galleries Scott & Fowles 

Bland Gallery Lilienfeld Galleries Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 

* Bonestell Gallery Adolph Loewi Schoenemann Galleries 7 
Buchholz Galleries C. T.. Lee & Co. 


Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
Charles Sessler 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries 
Silo’s 

Starbuck & Hunt 

Marie Sterner Galleries 
Studio Guild 

Arthur Sussel 

Tonying & Co. 

Uptown Gallery 
Valentine Gallery 
Vendome Gallery 

James Vigeveno 
Wakefield Galleries 
Walker Galleries 
Parish-Watson & Co. 
Wevhe Gallery 

Whyte Galleries 
Wildenstein & Co. 
Yamanaka & Co. 
Howard Young Galleries 





SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE and GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Exhibition and Sate of WV orks of Art from the 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


Ostensorium in gil 
Drone. Sie nese Italian, X/ 
century. 15% inches 


(From the 


Early American Clock by 
Spencer Hotchkiss. 44 tn 
2()} 2 wt Le oe 


high, 2 1é¢p 
t ( 
$169 


Early Staffordshire Toby 
9 inches high (English) 
(Acquired from the Will- 
iam W. Nolen Collection.) 


$25 


Two Bronze Figures—Bacchus, 
and Venus (not shown). XVIII 
Century French. Bacchus, 13 
inches high; Venus, 11%. 

(From a_ private or $183 Oil painting on canvas 

: y “Huntsman and Hounds Out- 

side an Inn” by D. Wolsten- 

holme, Sr., English 1810. 

(Acquired from Arthur Acker- 

man and Son, Ltd., London.) 


$158 


HEARST 


COLLECTION 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


It is impossible to give more than a hint of the tremen- 
dous scope of this collection. In addition to the world 
famous masterpieces there are thousands of smaller 
pieces as we have shown here—a XV Century Osten- 
sorium, a Spencer Hotchkiss clock, a finely modeled 
XVIII Century Bacchus, a Wolstenholme oil painting, 
an early Staffordshire Toby. All these items (they are 
subject to previous sale), like every other treasure in the 
collection, will be sold at a fraction of their original cost. 
Previous private sales, previous auctions have but 
skimmed the surface of this collection. The 10,000 pieces 
that still remain have been catalogued in a volume with 
over 500 illustrations. All items illustrated in the cata- 


logue are, of course, subject to prior sale. Catalog, $1. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, 33rd ST., NEW YORK 





